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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE PRINTS 


The special exhibition of Japanese wood-block prints installed 
in Gallery IX covers the four great periods of Japanese wood- 
block printing. 

At the end of the gallery near the east door the so-called 
“primitives” are installed. These prints, the finest examples of 
decoration the world has ever seen, when hung together in this 
way show at once the dominating features of the group. First 
of all one notices the predominance of the black and white part 
of the pattern or design, and the skillful use of sweeping, power- 
ful lines enclosing broad, harmonizing areas. There is a sim- 
plicity about the designs so that were it not for a supreme sense 
of balance between that which is pure design and that which is 
representation, one would be inclined to call them naive and 
nothing more. But these two fundamental motives are per- 
fectly balanced in every one of them so that they express better 
than anything else I can think of, good taste, pure and simple. 
The above is true of Japanese wood-block printing as a whole, 
from its earliest date about 1660, to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The nineteenth century artists, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of merit, such as Utamaro, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, did not uphold this standard. The most of the work 
done by them is of little artistic value. 

The second group represents a period when color-printing 
began to replace the simpler black and white designs. In the 
first group color was sometimes used, but always with the brush 
and not by means of a block. Now we see the block being con- 
stantly used for this purpose. The new technique brings into 
the field great possibilities for elaborate patterns in various 
colors and though the number of colors used is surprisingly 
few, the variety of combinations which we find prove a source 
of amazement and delight. A general survey of this second 
group shows that the simplicity of the so-called primitive group 
has given way to a more naturalistic representation of the sub- 
ject in hand, and a replacement of dominating line by beautiful 
color areas merely bounded by line. The theatre is the princi- 
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pal source from which the subjects are taken. Only one man, 
Harunobu (b. 1730), a great master of design, stands out against 
the natural and popular trend to portray theatrical scenes and 
actors. He designed domestic scenes, beautiful maidens and 
gallant youths. His prints are greatly sought after, and worthy 
of our best regard. 

The third group in the gallery represents the culmination of 
Japanese wood-block printing. Here we notice the use of many 
blocks, sometimes as many as fifteen, and a blending and gra- 
dation of color by block-printing that has never been surpassed 
either in the West or the Far East. As a matter of fact the 
equal of these beautiful prints has not preceded them either in 
the Chinese or Japanese artistic world, neither has anything 
paralleled them in European art, as monuments of good taste. 
They must be cherished and kept from harm. 

The last group represents the decadence and fall of Japanese 
color printing. Only here and there a high light breaks forth in 
the rapid and continual degradation of the art of the nineteenth 
century. One easily picks out the work of Utamaro, Hokusai 
and Hiroshige among the rest, and here and there a better one 
than the general run, attributed to Yeishi or Toyokuni. 

In closing this rapid review one cannot lay too much stress 
upon the excellence of the prints which are shown. A good many 
of them are from our own collection, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Wade, Mrs. Henry Swift Upson and Ralph King, but the 
excellent sequence shown would have been impossible without 
the kindly assistance of Yamanaka & Company, of New York, 
who have augmented our own small collection with loans from 
their stock. We trust our readers will show considerable in- 
terest ‘in this exhibition, even to the extent of adding to their 
own collection of art, or in aiding us to add to ours. ‘ 

J. A.M. 


THE BOOKPLATE EXHIBIT 


About two hundred and ninety bookplates from the collection 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lemperly to Western Reserve 
University in memory of Lucia Lemperly, are on exhibit in the 
Museum Library until the latter part of November. Of these 
the larger number are by Edwin Davis French, generally re- 
garded as the foremost American designer and engraver of 
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bookplates. They will reveal to visitors not familiar with his 
engraving the strength, richness and delicacy that mark these 
miniature works of art from his hand. With these are hung 
about eighty bookplates of celebrated English and American 
men and women. Some are by well-known artists, among 
whom are William Morris, Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greena- 
way, E. A. Abbey and Walter Crane, while other plates are of 
interest principally because of their association with dis- 
tinguished names. 

The exhibit includes the bookplate of Edward Fitzgerald, 
drawn by Thackeray; that of Rudyard Kipling, designed by his 
father; and Ellen Terry’s bookplate designed by Gordon Craig. 
Among the other celebrities whose bookplates are found in the 
exhibit are Horace Walpole, Gibbon, Byron, Thomas Moore, 
Carlyle, Trollope, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Peel, Glad- 
stone, Garrick, J. P. Kemble, Julia Marlowe, the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, Lord Broughton, Lord Avebury, Lady Blessington, 
Webster, Bancroft, Holmes, Eugene Field, Henry Van Dyke 
and Jack London. 

Edwin Davis French was born in 1851 in North Attleboro, 
Mass., a village of goldsmiths, silversmiths and engravers. 
After two years at Brown University he became chief of the 
engraving department of the Whiting Company, silversmiths, 
in New York, remaining with them until 1894. For several 
years he was president of The Art Students League in New 
York. In 1893 he designed and engraved his first bookplate 
for his sister-in-law, Miss Brainerd, and from that time he 
turned from silver to copper engraving. He was at once recog- 
nized as a master of his new art. Most of his later work was 
devoted to bookplates. A number of the finest examples of his 
art, however, are in the related field of book illustration. From 
1897 till his death in 1906 he lived at Saranac Lake in the Adi- 
rondacks, the scenery of which region sometimes appears in his 
plates. 

French’s bookplates are characterized by dignity and rich- 
ness of design, fine proportion, bold and certain line, depth and 
fineness of shading, extraordinary grace in design of flower and 
foliage, exquisite lettering, and aptness in rendering personal 
or local qualities suggested by his subject. His figure and por- 
trait drawing are in some instances commonplace. On the 
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other hand, his landscape and architectural engravings are 
always conspicuously successful. No one has been more expert 
in library interiors and “book-pile” plates. Some of his designs 
in the present exhibit are repeated in two or more impressions 
from different states of the same plate. 


Several of the bookplates shown in the exhibit are repro- 
duced in this Bulletin. The visitor should not fail to notice, 
among the many other admirable examples exhibited, French’s 
plate for the Grolier Club, perhaps his best known and most 
elaborate bookplate; the bookplate of the University Club of 
Cleveland, a splendidly executed piece of conventional design; 
that of the Rowland Memorial Library at Johns Hopkins 
University, a plate in which anyone can perceive “‘the fullness 
and the depth which make all of his work notable and which 
are the despair of all the lesser engravers;” the W. K. Bixby 
bookplate, in which an horrific octopus forms the chief part of 
the design; the bookplate of Mr. Lemperly, one example of 
which is shown printed in lavender ink; Mr. French’s own book- 
plate, lavishly decorated; and the bookplate of Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, of which Dr. Osborn has written: “I am told by a 
connoisseur that it is regarded in England as one of the finest 
of French’s works. The engraving of the curvature of the horns 
is extraordinarily difficult and is done in a masterful manner.” 


Among Cleveland people for whom Mr. French designed and 
engraved bookplates have been Mr. Henry Sherwin, Mr. E. P. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Ranney, the Cushing family 
and, as noted above, Mr. Lemperly and the University Club. 
A long list of prominent universities, libraries, and clubs in 
various cities also possess bookplates produced for them by 
Mr. French. Among his bookplate patrons were Whitelaw 
Reid, George Harvey, Thomas Mott Osborne, Theodore L. 
DeVinne, Barrett Wendell, George W. Vanderbilt, George J. 
Gould, and Henry C. Frick. 


The masters in the exceptionally difficult art of the bookplate 
have been few. C. W. Sherborn in England and E. D. French in 
America set the standard for that profession as practised in 
recent times and have largely inspired the work of such fine 
artists as George W. Eve, J. W. Spenceley, and Sidney L. 
Smith. GEORGE F. STRONG 
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FANTIN-LATOUR LITHOGRAPHS 


For a few weeks beginning the latter part of October, Gallery 
XI will be given over to an exhibition of lithographs by Henri 
Fantin-Latour. The charm of the lithograph has no greater 
exponent than this Frenchman, who almost alone of hs con- 
temporaries, realized its possibilities. The process of printing the 
lithograph was considered rather a mystery and was purposely 
kept so by the professional printer. Even Whistler did not 
print his own lithographs to any great extent. Fantin-Latour, 
however, essayed his own printing and became so enamoured 
of the results he attained, that he made lithography one of his 
chief mediums of expression. It is in this medium that we have 
come to know him best in America although his oils and pastels 
are sought after. 

His method is said to have been unique. First by scraping 
and scooping out the stone with the aid of an old razor-blade, 
then by tracing his design on rough grained transfer-paper, he 
achieved the stringy, vapory effect that is at once recognizable. 
The inequality of surface so characteristic of his style is in 
great contrast to the usual polished effect we are accustomed to. 
There is a shimmering light pervading most of his work that 
is eminently fitted to these dreamy, unreal imaginings. That 
he could draw is evidenced by the tiny spirited marginal nudes 
of the set called Illustrations pour les Poésies d’André Chenier. 

Sometimes the composition seems a bit eked out and there is 
no attempt at authentic costume study. This may make for 
crudity and incongruity, especially in the case of his men, but 
the rich color and suggestion disarm such meticulous criticism; 
one is conscious only of the loveliness of it all. 

To a great extent this collection, gathered by a Cleveland 
print-lover, is one of subjects inspired by music. Fantin was 
not a musician but his great fondness for music found vent in 
interpretations of his favorite composers, and we have here a 
successful attempt to transcribe the terms of one art in those of 
another. 

He made his first experiments in lithography in 1862 and of 
this earlier work we have Les Brodeuses represented in the 
present exhibition. It is one of the few realistic subjects. Next 
followed interpretations of musical subjects, although not until 
ten years later, in 1873. These were prompted by the musical 
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festival held at Bonn in memory of Schumann. Of this time is 
the first state of La Fée des Alpes. It is intermediate between 
the first and second states mentioned in’ Hediard’s Catalogue. 
The other print of the same title on a nearby wall is much later 
in date but less pleasing on the whole, perhaps, because of the 
prominence given the figure of Manfred. 

The Tannhauser: Venusberg (second Plate) of the year 1876 
was one of the two first exhibited by Fantin (Salon: 1877). 
It is interesting to note the similarity of arrangement with the 
painting of the same title owned by the Museum and hung 
near by. L’Etoile du Soir (first plate) shown in the large case 
is of the year 1877. 

In addition to Tannhauser and L’Etoile du Soir, Le 
Vaisseau-Fantome—known to us as the Flying Dutchman— 
and the Evocation d’Erda represent Fantin’s devotion to 
Wagner’s music. The last named is a large drawing showing 
Erda appearing at Wotan’s command. Clothed in a long white 
tunic she is a most statuesque, yet appealing figure. 

Of the musical subjects Schumann inspired ten; Brahms 
five; Berlioz, eleven; and Wagner twenty-three. This collection 
contains seven of the Schumanns, but Solitude, Nuit de Prin- 
temps, and Une Mélodie are unfortunately lacking. We have, 
however, the print called Manfred and Astarte (first plate) and 
another of the same title (third plate) which are respectively of 
the years 1878 and 1892. The facility attained in the inter- 
vening years in the handling of his medium is quite noticeable. 
We have already mentioned the two La Fée des Alpes. Of the 
Schumann set, also, are the three Le Paradis et la Peri, two of 
the second plate (of the second and third states respectively), 
and that of the third plate, dated 1901, the finest of the three. 

Of the Brahms set is the Rinaldo (second plate), the second 
state, in which Renaud is about to embark from the Enchanted 
Isle. This is somewhat theatrical and the costumes of the men 
a bit property-like. The other Rinaldo (third plate) shown is 
much finer, the cloud-enmeshed figure of Armide, abandoned, 
is altogether exquisite. On the opposite wall is hung the 
Poémes d’Amour (third plate). Two lovers are strolling arm in 
arm through a wooded scene; she walks thoughtfully while he 
seems to importune her; there is a romantic, Victorian air 
about it and an inexpressible old-time charm. 
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Harold: Dans les Montagnes is shown on the cover of this 
Bulletin. It is Fantin-Latour’s interpretation of Berlioz’s 
music founded on Byron’s poem. There is a lonely grandeur in 
the figure posed, harp in hand, among the clouds, and the play 
of light on them adds greatly to this effect. The little print 
called A Berlioz is one of the most successful. At the foot of a 
column which supports a bust of Berlioz is seated Music in the 
act of writing upon a stone tablet. Behind the muse a spirit, 
flying, is about to place a wreath upon the head of the composer. 
An air of sadness pervades the composition and the tribute is 
convincing. There are also two other prints of this set. The 
inspiration was Berlioz’s opera Les Troyens. The arrangement 
of the six figures is most successful. The central one with swirl- 
ing draperies is particularly lovely and ethereal, and the others 
are a graceful part of a pleasing classical fantasie. The Lelio: 
La Harpe Eolienne, might also be called a Berlioz tribute. 

Aside from the above mentioned musical themes the follow- 
ing prints are notable parts of this most representative collec- 
tion. The second, third, and fourth “great plates” of the 
Baigneuses are reminiscent of eighteenth century Féte Cham- 
pétre. A languor pervades the pictures and the figures in the 
landscapes have the unreality of a dream. Similar to these and 
of the same eighteenth century sort of charm is the pseudo- 
mythological Chasseresse placed in another artificial landscape. 
She is rather a pensive Diana. Sara la Baigneuse (second plate) 
seated upon a swing is a most provocative nude. This is one of 
the most spirited of the lot, with its brilliancy and freshness. 
This may also be said of the Pastorale placed next it on the 
wall; it is an enchanting thing. The drawing of the man seems 
an integral part of the scene and not so much a dragged-in 
property, as Fantin’s men so often appear. The two dancing 
figures, likewise, are a delightful part of the whole and the 
artist has accomplished again what he so consistently did in the 
Ballet du Troyens. There remains to be mentioned in this very 
creditable collection the Eve near the north gallery door. It 
is quite a frank statement of the nude and an unusually satis- 
fying drawing, unfortunately placed in rather a perfunctory 
landscape. The Etude pour Eve is probably what its title sug- 
gests, the arms being posed in a like manner to the foregoing. 
It has a great deal more charm in any case. The Ondine in the 
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left-hand case is as delicate a bit of fancy as one might wish. 
The luminous flash of the white body in the water and the 
feeling of buoyancy make it a joyous little study. The few 
mythological sketches in the case with this are turned off with 
just the same brilliancy and with the Illustrations pour les 
Poésies d’André Chenier are most entrancing bits. Their mar- 
ginal sketches have already been remarked. 

The portrait of Edwin Edwards, the friend of Fantin, is one 
of two portraits mentioned by Hediard in his catalogue of the 
artist’s lithographic work. It has his usual authority of style, 
though not his familiar brilliancy of handling. 

Had Fantin-Latour accomplished nothing else, his faithful- 
ness to the art of lithography and his extraordinary success in 
its practice at a time when it had come to be used only in com- 
mercial ways, would have been a notable feat. He has, how- 
ever, left a worthy monument of work achieved, and beautiful 
as these lithographs are, they are only one phase of his artistic 
accomplishment. W. McC. McK. 


MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 


The plans for the winter’s music have now been made and the 
announcements are being sent out. They comprise the following: 

A course of eight lectures by Mr. Surette on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Chamber Music’”’ to take place on the second Wednesday 
evening of each month. The lectures will consist largely of 
comment on the music itself which will be performed by well- 
known artists. The compositions studied will be masterpieces 
of their kind—Violin Sonatas, Cello Sonatas, various combina- 
tions of string and wood-wind instruments with piano, and, on 
one evening, songs. 

Daily music periods for classes of children from the Public 
Schools of Cleveland, who come to the Museum for art work. 
These music periods are devoted to singing fine songs and to 
teaching the children how to listen to music. No strictly tech- 
nical teaching is done. 

Classes for the children of members on the Saturday morn- 
ings following Mr. Surette’s lectures; one class for very young 
children, another for older children. These classes, also, are for 
singing and listening. 
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Short singing period just preceding the Saturday afternoon 
entertainment for children, when Mr. Surette is in town. 

Singing for Sunday afternoon visitors to the Museum, on the 
Sundays immediately succeeding the Wednesday lectures by 
Mr. Surette. These meetings are quite informal; National 
songs, folk songs, chorales, etc., are sung. The first year this 
singing was in unison. Last season part singing was begun and 
carried on with increasing interest. 

A course of afternoon lectures for students of the Normal 
School. This counts for credit, and is followed by an exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Surette will be at the Museum for four days each month 
as last year. During his absence the work will be carried on by 
his assistants. 

The whole purpose of the work in music here is to give the 
people of Cleveland opportunity to come together to sing good 
music, to listen to it and, above all, every effort is made to help 
them to understand it. In other words, the purpose is educa- 
tional. And the educational processes are, we believe, so ad- 
justed to the social and musical environment as to be really 
effective. All the classes, all the meetings for singing, all the 
lectures and recitals are so designed and so carried out as to 
bring people into closer contact with the best music. All of 
them are free to the public. 

Our musical work is now in its third year, and has appealed 
to many thousand music lovers who desire to increase their 
understanding of this great art. The most significant evidence 
of the real success of our efforts has been the donation to the 
Museum of the sum of a quarter of a million dollars by gener- 
ous, wise and public-spirited Cleveland donors. A part of this 
sum is to be expended for an organ, the specifications of which 
have been drawn by Assistant Professor Archibald T. Davison 
of Harvard University. A small sum is to be spent on equip- 
ment for the department of music and the balance for the en- 
dowment in perpetuity of the Department of Musical Arts in 
the Museum. This splendid gift makes it possible for us to 
enlarge our program and carry out more thoroughly construc- 
tive plans for the future. 


It is interesting to record here that during the last few years 
an enormous sum has been given for musical education in this 
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country. The Juilliard bequest may mount up to between 
fifteen and twenty millions, or even more. The first use to 
which it is to be put is the establishment in institutions of 
learning of courses of instruction designed to give supervisors 
of music a thorough education. Such courses, as Mr. Noble, 
director of the fund, said recently, are not now offered. 

Mr. George Eastman has recently given to the University of 
Rochester, New York, the sum of four million dollars for music. 

A gentleman in Boston has just given over a quarter of a 
million dollars for musical education. Mr. Surette is one of 
the three Trustees for this fund. 

On all sides there is an increasing interest in music as educa- 
tion. It is so accepted by a larger and larger number of schools. 
The colleges are beginning to consider such an adjustment of 
their courses as will eventually effect all public and preparatory 
schools, and the day is not far distant when educators generally 
will realize that music is one of the most important means of 
education, not only because it brings happiness to young 
people and gives them a noble and pure form of self-expression, 
but because it contains invaluable factors for training the 
mind. T. W.S. 


PLANS FOR THE WINTER 


With this issue of the Bulletin will be sent the leaflet giving 
particulars regarding lectures for the season, which members 
are urged to look over carefully. If they will also note on their 
engagement calendars the especial events of which they wish 
to be reminded, it may save later disappointment that this 
precaution would avert. 


For the present one of the last pages of the Bud/etin will be 
reserved for a monthly calendar of lectures, exhibitions, etc., 
to assist Bulletin readers in keeping in close touch with what is 
going on at the Museum. 


In order that our growing membership may be kept fully 
advised as to Museum activities, the experiment will be tried 
of supplementing the above notices with a special weekly post- 
card to be mailed to members every Thursday during the lec- 
ture season. These will give fuller information regarding the 
lectures and exhibitions of the following week. 
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The courses offered for this season are as follows: 

First Wednesday of each month four lectures on Oriental 
Art, followed by three lectures on phases of American Art, each 
lecture being by an expert on the subject. 

Second Wednesday of each month lectures by Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette on “Appreciation of Chamber Music.” 

Third Wednesday a course on Landscape Architecture by 
various authorities on the subject. 

Fourth Wednesday a course by Henry Turner Bailey on 
“Great Masters of Painting Represented in the Museum Col- 
lections.”” 

There will be the customary Sunday Afternoon interpretative 
talks from four to five o’clock, except on the Sunday following 
the second Wednesday, when Mr. Surette will lead singing. 

The Print Club is planning a series of talks on subjects of 
special interest to its membership, which will be announced 
later. These will be open to members of the Museum and the 
general public, and should prove of unusual interest. 


F. A. W. 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—PAMPHLETS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
Mrs. Robert H. Bishop, Jr. 4 museum catalogues 
Maria D. Coffinberry Album of photographs 
167 mounted photographs 
Mrs. Louise Dunn 16 museum catalogues and pamphlets 
G. E. Gage 1 pamphlet 
Mrs. George W. Grandin and 
Mrs. J. Prescott Burton in 
memory of T. W. Burnham _7 carbon prints 
Mrs. H. R. Hatch Album of travel photographs 
42 mounted photographs 
M. Knoedler and Co. § pamphlets 
Mrs. G. C. Lucas 154 magazine numbers 
Mrs. T. F. Rurode, in mem- 
ory of Peter Young 9 pamphlets 
21 magazine numbers 
J. Ko-Fei Shen 12 unmounted photographs 
1g numbers Millard’s Review 
Harriet H. Thwing 8 museum catalogues ‘ 
Francis Wellesley 194 reproductions of miniatures and drawings 


3 numbers of the Connoisseur 
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CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
November, 1920 

1. 3:00P.M. Fourth lecture for college students in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Art,” by Henry Turner Bailey. 

3. 8:15 P.M. “The Art of Japan,” by Kojiro Tomita. First lecture in 
the course on “Oriental Art.” 

6. 2:00P.M. Entertainment for Young People. “Life and Customs in 
the Philippines,” by James M. Shallenberger. 

7. 4:00P.M. “The Exhibition of Japanese Prints in Gallery IX,” by 
J. Arthur MacLean. 

8. 3:00P.M. Fifth lecture for college students in the course on ‘““The 
Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

10. 8:15 P.M. “The Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte.” Second lecture in 
the course on “The Appreciation of Chamber Music,” 
by Thomas Whitney Surette. The Sonata in A Major 
by Brahms will be played by Louis Edlin and Nathan 
Fryer. 

13. 10:00 and 


11:00 A. M. Singing classes for Members’ children, conducted by Mr. 
Surette. 
2:00 P.M. Entertainment for Young People. “Pictures Children 
Enjoy,” by Anna V. Horton. 
14. 4:00 P.M. Sunday Afternoon Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 
15. 3:00 P.M. Sixth lecture for college students in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 
17. 8:15 P.M. “The Parks of Greater Cleveland,” by H. M. Farnsworth. 
First lecture in the course on Landscape Architecture. 
20. 2:00P.M. Entertainment for Young People. Play: “John Alden and 
Priscilla,” directed by Ruth McKibben. 
21. 4:00P.M. “The Eye of the Artist,” by Otto F. Ege. 
22. 3:00P.M. Seventh lecture for college students in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 
24. 8:15 P.M. “George Romney.” Second lecture in the course on “Great 
Masters of Painting Represented in the Museum Collec- 
tions,” by Mr. Bailey. 
27. 2:00P.M_ Entertainment for Young People. “The Story of Indian 
Childhood,” by Swami Yami. 
28. 4:00P.M. “Cleveland Yesterday and To-day,” by Stanley L. Mc- 


Michael. 
29. 3:00P.M. Eighth lecture for college students in the course on “The 
Appreciation of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX. Exhibition of Japanese Prints. 

Gallery X. Exhibition of Prints and Bronzes. 

Gallery XI. Exhibition of Lithographs by Henri Fantin-Latour. 

Library. Exhibition of Bookplates lent by Western Reserve University. 
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Edward S. Harkness F. F. Prentiss 
Myron T. Herrick Ambrose Swasey 

Worcester R. Warner 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Oriental Art, J. Arthur MacLean 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Prints, Ralph King 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary 
Frank Jean Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Dorothy Blair 
Educational Department 
Gertrude Underhill Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles 
Henry Turner Bailey, Advisor 
In Charge of Department of Musical Arts 
Thomas Whitney Surette 
Librarian, William McC. McKee 
In Charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership Secretary, Margaret T. Numsen 
Superintendent of Building and Grounds, 
James F. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 1,000 
Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute 100 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
Annual Members, who pay annually Io 


$25,000 


The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open Daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to IO p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily; during lecture 
season Sunday 3 to 6, Wednesday g to 8. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 80 cents and afternoon 
tea for 60 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
On Wednesdays before lectures dinner is 
served at 6:30 for $1.50 to those making reser- 
vations before noon. 
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